30                    THE DISRUPTION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY
The danger of conflict was heightened by a fourth attitude in this
divisive group, which can be called New Englandism. The region which
gave it this name was originally as important as any other and had
furnished much of the initial talent that promoted the creation of the
Republic; but other types of growth had left it behind politically. It was
the area of the most widely diffused culture and refinement. Here were
great wealth and the sense of achievement brought by economic success.
Yet the section grew less and less significant in federal politics until it
could exercise little effective power at the national capital. No longer
were many from that section in high places in the central government
Therefore numerous New Englanders developed a political self-con-
sciousness born of frustration; it manifested itself in a particular type
of tactics well adapted to the Protestant attitude.
This peculiar political behavior was dominated by ways of thought
inherited directly from the Puritans. The unhappiness and frustration
from which New England suffered must be due to sin and, urged on
by conscience, the dissatisfied soon found that the sin was the sin of
slavery. This cancer of society should be cut out, and stern duty called
upon the foes of sin to remove it. This attitude was of course not uni-
versal. Many New England men of prominence were tolerant of the
South and denounced its detractors. William Lloyd Garrison had been
mobbed by Boston merchants, and abolitionist lecturers were rotten-
egged by New Hampshire countryfolk. Yet there was less of this toler-
ance of the South in the fifties than in the thirties, and too many New
Englanders hated southerners and their institution to permit bright
prospects for good feeling. These intense foes of the South were going
to do everything possible to destroy slavery. They found their duty all
the more compelling as the sin was largely in the body politic of the
South, and attack upon it must weaken those who held power. Thus
hate of the South in large part stemmed from hate of its power but took
the guise of a bitter attack on its institutions.
In the region beyond the Alleghenies had developed a fifth attitude
peculiarly divisive in character. This may be termed antislaveryism or
antisouthernism; it was distinct from New Englandism in that it arose
out of a direct contact with southernism such as New England never
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